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Spring Planting 


We have a large stock of hardy New Eng- 
land grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses 
and perennials from which to select plants 


that will fill your requirements. If you are 
looking for well grown plants, dug and 
shipped properly, we know that we can serve 
you to your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 
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Rare Plants from Hicks |g 














WHITE GAY FEATHER 


(Liatris scarlosa alba) 7 


A white Liatris! New and distinctly unusual, 
for all other Liatris are shades of purple. A rare 
perennial with wand-like spikes, 134 to 2 feet long, 
tipped with a solid mass of pure white flowers. 

These weird white-tipped wands give the herba- 
ceous border a delightfully carefree air, the white 
contrasting well with purples of the other species. 
Strong plants, 50 cents each... 


Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New York 
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PLANT NOW 


PLACE YOUR ORDER 


with us for what stock 








you want 


Our EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS 
and VINES are choice quality indeed, and 
our PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS vill 


give equally as good satisfaction. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open Sundays 





























Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
atime when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flower 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) . 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lila 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leave 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: ‘This is one of the! 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into America? 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate u 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
WYMAN'S 


framinghars ‘Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


The announcement is made that the 
new municipal rose garden at Syra- 
ease, N. Y., will be dedicated June 18 
and 19. The gardens are located at 
Thornden Park, and include $6,000 
worth of Reses contributed by the 
members of the Syracuse Rose So- 
ciety. The American Rose Society 
will take part in the dedication cere- 
mony, with Robert Pyle and J. Horace 
McFarland among the speakers. The 
Auburn Rose Society has been invited 
to co-operate in making this the larg- 
est rose meeting which has ever been 
held in Central New York. 





Although Horticultural Hall in Bos- 
fon will soon be filled with summer 
flowers at the June Shows, of which 
three are to be held, flower lovers are 
still talking about the great Orchid 
Show held early in May. 

This Show was without question the 
greatest affair of the kind ever -held 
in America, and gave a tremendous 
impetus to Orchid growing, in spite of 
the difficulties resulting from the re- 
strictions of the Federal Horticultural 
Board. It is probable that a second 
Show will be held in New York or in 
Philadelphia within the next three 
years. Because of the very wide-spread 
interest shown in his exhibit, Mr. A. OC. 
Burrage had the main room in Horti- 
cultural Hall, which was given over 
tatirely to his display; kept open for 
two days after the official closing of 
the show and the attendance was large. 

ly no one man has ever before 
devoted so much time, labor and money 
fo a flower exhibit in the world’s his- 
tory as did Mr. Burrage in connection 
with this Orchid Show. 





The great interest being felt by 
Women’s clubs in garden matters is il- 
lustrated by the action of the Melrose, 

Women’s Club in putting out’ a 
Special garden paper this spring. A 
Sx page number entitled “The Ram- 
bler” was printed and given over to 

that have to do with gardens 
md garden making. Among other an- 
hoieements in this paper, was one of 


a visit to be made to the Arnold Arbo- 
retum with a special guide to show the 
members about the grounds. 





The interest in the Arnold Arboretum 
has become so great, by the way, that 
the director, Prof. C. 8. Sargent, has 
announced a series of public walks to 
be held at 3 o’clock on the afternoons 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Sunday 
each week as long as the spring display 
continues. A skilled horticulturist will 
act as guide, conducting the parties to 
the different parts of the grounds where 
trees and shrubs are in bloom and ex- 
plaining the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent plants. 


There has seldom been a spring when 
the Arboretum has looked so well. The 
flowering Cherries, the ornamental 
Crab-apples, the Lilaes, the Azaleas, 
the Magnolias and the Dogwoods have 
bloomed with exceptional freedom. 





Plans are already being made for 
the next spring show in New York. 
The joint committee of the Horticul- 
tural Society and the New York Filo- 
rists’ Club has elected the following 
officers: Chairman, T. A. Havemeyer; 
Seeretary, John Young; Treasurer, 
Frederic R. Newbold; Arthur Her- 
rington, Manager; C. H. Totty, Chair- 
man of the Board of Jurors. The pre- 
liminary schedule shows several 
changes which will tend to alter the 
general appearance of the exhibition. 
The space on the main floor appor- 





MR. A. C. BURRAGE AMONG HIS OROHIDS AT THE GREAT BOSTON SHOW 
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tioned to trade exhibits has been cur- 
tailed, and a new class ealls for an 
exhibit covering 400 square feet which 
may include lawns, flower beds, shrub- 
bery borders, ete. Gold medals will be 
awarded. An open class for hardy per- 
ennials and a elass for Kurume 
Azaleas also appear. 


It is announced that Roger Williams 
Park, Providence, R. I., has purchased 
from J. L. Vondel, of Sharon, Mass., 
all his large bulbs of rare Gladioli, 
including Beacon Flame and Beacon 
White. It is expected that the Gladi- 
olus display at this park the coming 
season will be one of the finest to be 
found in any public park in the world. 


Elaborate plans are being made for 
the 21st annual meeting and show of 
the American Peony Society to be 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, June 14-16. 
The Des Moines Garden Club and 
other organizations will co-operate. 
Refrigerating cars containing ex- 
hibits are expected from Massachu- 
setts and from Minnesota, and cold 
storage facilities have been provided. 
E. T. Meredith, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, is General Chairman, and 
Chesla C. Sherlock, his assistant. 
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ORNAMENTAL CRAB-APPLES 





The ornamental Crab-apples are be- 
ing grown in increasing numbers as 
their value in gardens becomes more 
widely recognized. It remains true, 
however, that they are not planted 
nearly as widely as many less useful 
shrubs. Until recently only a few 
kinds were available but at least one 
nurseryman is now listing as many as 
twenty different species and varieties. 
Estate owners find it very interesting 
to make a collection of Flowering 
Crabs, and by careful selection are 
able to enjoy a long season of bloom. 

The average amateur, however, can 
hardly do better than to plant Malus 
floribunda, which is the one kind eat- 
alogued by almost all nurserymen. 
When grown nicely it is broad, tall 
and round topped, with wide spread- 
ing branches. The flowers open red 
and pass through different shades of 
rose, becoming almost white before 
the petals fall. The fruits are about 
as large as peas, and curiously enough 
some trees hold them through the 
winter while others drop their fruits 
within a few weeks. The trees on 


which the fruits hang until the gn 
falls become natural cafeterias for the 
birds.. There is one tree in the Arnolj 


Arboretum in which a dozen pheasant; 
have been counted at one time, fegj. 
ing on the miniature apples. Mahs 
floribunda is remarkably hardy whe. 
ever planted, and almost never fails jy 
produce a large crop of flowers iy 
May. 

Arnold’s Crab is a hybrid of ¥ 
floribunda, which came into being 
spontaneously in the Arnold Arbor. 
tum, and is even handsomer than th 
parent, having a taller form of growth 
and larger flowers. 

Other varieties which amateurs yil 
find worth growing are Malus Sy. 
gentii, a dwarf variety with pm 
white flowers and dull scarlet frnits 
which last until spring; Malus Hil. 
liana Parkmanii, being known as Park. 
man’s Crab and a favorite in Japa 
ese gardens; Malus Scheideckeri, ; 
small tree with pyramidal habit ani 
pink flowers, and Bechtel’s Crab, with 
double pink flowers that resembk 
roses. 





A TYPICAL PLANT OF MALUS FLORIBUNDA 
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All the Crab-apples are very easy to 
w. They can be planted in the 
spring oT in the autumn, and should 
have almost the same treatment as 
ordinary apple trees, except that 


somewhat less pruning is required. 





INCREASING THE DAPHNE 


The beautiful and fragrant Daphne 
(neorum which flowers in April, May 
and June, according to location, is very 
easily increased by layering the trailing 
branches at this season. The work is 
done by making a little incision in the 
under part of the stem, holding it open 
with a match, and varying it two inches 
uder ground. It is well to peg down 
the branch so that it can not be moved 
about and to press the soil firmly over 
the wound. The soil should be kept 
moist or else covered with sphagnim 
moss. The following season the new 
plant can be separated. 





A NEW DAHLIA 


At last year’s exhibition of the New 
England Dahlia Society in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, a Dahlia grown by 
Mr. Joseph A. Nolet of New Bedford 
received first prize for the best deco- 
rative seedling. This seedling has 
now been named the Pride of New 
Bedford, and gives promise of prov- 
ing an unusually good variety in the 
decorative class. At the Storrs, Con- 
necticut, trial gardens it scored E-86 
in 1922 and it was just as fine last 
year as the previous season. 

The flowers are white, seven or eight 
inches across, and borne on stems 
from five to seven inches long. The 
plants which have a good habit grow 
above five and a half feet tall. 
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STARTING WOODY PLANTS IN 
COLD FRAMES 





Nurserymen make extensive use of 
frames for the propagation of many 
evergreens and deciduous plants. The 
amateur can hardly expect to have as 
ideal an outfit as the specialists, but 
even a single sash on a cold frame will 
prove very helpful in increasing the 
stock of some woody plants. It is es- 
sential that the sash should be well 
glazed, so that air can be excluded 
during the period between being in- 
serted and rooting. If there are some 
leaves which have been raked up, 
place them in the bottom of the frame, 
and if perchance you have a wheel 
barrow load of strawy manure mix 
this with the leaves, but be sure it is 
damp. Tramp it firmly, spread four or 
five inches of loam over it, removing 
the rougher particles and stones, and 
over this a couple of inches of sharp, 
gritty sand, which is not too fine. 
Water with a rose can and your bed 
is in readiness for any cuttings you 
may desire to set out. 

This is not the best season for prop- 
agation of deciduous shrubs, but 
about the end of June short cuttings 
of half ripened wood of Lilaes, For- 
sythias, Viburnums, Deutzias, Phila- 
delphus, and Hydrangeas can be 
rooted. Care is necessary to remove 
most of the foliage, and to rub the 
cuttings off with a heel or cut below 
a leaf joint. Shade them, keep close 
and spray rather frequently until 
rooted, then air gradually and give 
more light, later removing the sash 
entirely. 

Evergreen cuttings should not go 






















































THE NEW DAHLIA PRIDE OF NEW BEDFORD 


in until later in the season and the 
propagation of such subjects as 
Taxus, Retinosporas, Arborvites and 
others is best left to the specialists 
having the proper facilities. 

There are several plants of an ever- 
green nature which the amateur can 
readily increase from  cutiings. 
Amongst these is the popular Japan- 
ese Spurge (Pachysandra terminalis), 
a most excellent plant for a ground 
cover, especially in. shade, and the 
various forms of the Evonymus like 
the close clinging radicans, our only 
really dependable evergreen climber 
for this latitude, and the shrubbier 
forms like vegeta and Carrierei. 

These cuttings can be readily struck 
any time between now and September. 
Shade and plenty of water are the 
main essentials to complete success. 

The English Ivy will root very eas- 
ily in such a frame and if it is de- 
sired to increase the stock of the 
hardy creeping Vinea, often called 
Hardy Myrtle, the little propagating 
frame will again prove useful. 

The Buddleias are amongst our 
most useful shrubs for summer flow- 
ering. They are absolutely clean and 
never fail to give a long succession 
of their fragrant lavender or lilac- 
colored racemose flowers. They are 
best cut down to the ground each 
spring, which induces vigorous breaks 
from the base. It is a mistake to leave 
the previous season’s wood, as it never 
produces as fine flowers as plants cut 
back hard. Buddleia cuttings can be 
made of either mature or soft wood. 
For the amateur the simplest method 
is to rub off some short cuttings with 
a heel in August. They root easily and 
should be carried over winter in the 
frame covered with dry leaves. 


Such a frame need not of course be 
restricted to the rooting of woody 
plants. Perennial Phloxes, Chrysan- 
themums, Fuchsias, Hydrangeas of 
the forcing type; and many other 
plants will root well there. Shading 
until rooted, the avoiding of air cur- 
rents, and care in watering are the 
factors which make for success. 


—WILLIAM N. CRAIG. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


VALUE OF COAL SOOT 

Chimney soot, says the American 
Fertilizer, is one of the richest fer- 
tilizers known. That from coal is very 
rich in ammonia. When coal is burned, 
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ammonia is set free, and during the 
various changes which take place dur- 
ing the process, sulphite and carbon- 
ate of ammonia are both formed. The 
value of soot is well known in Eng- 
land, where it sells for about $48 per 
ton. It is often thrown away as worth- 
less by those who do not know its 
value, but careful gardeners will save 
it and use it on their flowers. 





CENTAUREA IMPERIALIS 
(Cover Illustration) 

There are many forms of the Cen- 
taurea, ranging from the Bachelor 
Button to the Dusty Miller. All of 
them are rather slow growing, for 
which reason seeds must be sown in- 
doors in order to have early plants in 
the garden. The Royal Sweet Sultan, 
C. imperialis, is a particularly attrac- 
tive perennial, and will keep ten days 
when cut. There are pink, lavender 
and white blooms. The plants soon 
form large clumps. 
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Probably the best time to prune and 
shape hedges made of Hemlock and 
Spruce is in May or early June, just 
before growth starts. The same advice 


applies to these evergreens and the 
Firs and Pines when grown as speci- 
mens. The Yews and the Arborvites 
ean be pruned at any time in the year, 
but when they are used for hedge pur- 
poses, late spring pruning is best for 
their appearance. 

In general evergreens do not require 
a great amount of cutting even when 
grown as hedges. It is expected that 
an evergreen hedge will grow to con- 
siderable size except in the case of 
Box, which is not hardy in the north, 
or a dwarf form of Taxus. As a rule 
deciduous plants are best for low 
growing hedges, and evergreens can 


be allowed to develop until they ma}, 
an impenetrable living fence, which} 
also high enough to serve as a serem, 
Some pruning is required, however, i 


retain the perfect contour of a heig 
and the symmetry of individy 
plants. This pruning should start th 
year after planting and be kept » 
each season. Of course all dey 
branches must be cut out, but no efor 
is made, as a rule, to thin th 
branches, for evergreens can stapj 
crowding much better than deciduoy 
shrubs. Pinching back the buds at fy. 
quent intervals will help to create, 
thicker growth at the base of th 
plants. 

There are one or two evergrem 
however, which depart somewhat frm 
the usual rule. The Arborvite is om 








A WELL KEPT ARBORVITAE HEDGE 
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This shrub makes a particularly vigor- 
ous growth, and when grown in a 
hedge must receive rather frequent at- 
tention in order to maintain the 

per balance. Moreover, it is only 
by fairly hard eutting from the sec- 
ond year of its existence that an 
Arborvite hedge can be kept from be- 
coming leggy later on. The term leggy 
is applied to shrubs which make their 

wth at the top, leaving the base 
pare. It is in this respect that the 
Arborvite often offends. And it is 
likely to come about in the course of 
time under the best of treatment. 
Regular pruning, however, will give 
it a relatively long life. 

Most evergreens are quite readily 
shaped at this season, so that when 
itis desired to cut them so as to form 
an arch or produce similar effects 
which approximate topiary treatment, 
it ean be done without fear. When 
marked topiary effects are produced, 
that is, when the plant is to be cut 
into specified shapes, Yew and Box- 
wood are most desirable, and the work 
tobe done in this line can be extended 
into July. This work involves cutting 
the new growth back to the older 
growth so as to force the production 
of new shoots along the old branches. 
Fortunately topiary art has never 
been deve:oped to such an extent as 
across the water, where birds and 
animals are reproduced in evergreen 
foliage. 





SPRAYING ROSE PLANTS 


The only way in which Roses can 
be carried through the average season 
with a reasonable degree of immunity 
from the attacks of insect pests and 
plant diseases is to start spraying as 
soon as the leaves are well along. A 
spray which combines bordeaux mix- 
ture, arsenate of lead and nicotine 
sulphate is the best for the amateur. 
Such spray materials can be obtained 
at most seed stores. Unfortunately 
most liquid sprays discolor the plants 
and for that reason many gardeners 
mefer to use dusting sprays, which 
até much more convenient and little 
less effective. 

A mixture combining nine parts of 
sulphur with one part powdered arse- 
uate of lead gives very good results, 
‘pecially in keeping pests away and 
Preventing mildew. The powdered 
, may be used alone if mildew 
8 the chief trouble. Some garden 

believe that spraying the 
sound thoroughly around the plants 
vith arsenate of lead early in the sea- 

0 18 somewhat helpful in keeping 

the rose bugs. 
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SHRUBS 


Early Honeysuckles 


There are northern gardens here 
and there where Lonicera fragrantis- 
sima grows thriftily and flowers gen- 
erously year after year. As a general 
rule, though, this Honeysuckle is not 
hardy enough for New England and 
other states with a similar climate. 
Further south and, indeed, wherever 
it will grow, it is an extremely desir- 
able shrub, not so much, however, for 
any striking beauty as for the delight- 
ful fragrance of the pink and white 
blossoms. These blossoms appear 
while the foliage is still developing, 
and in England plants are often found 
in full flower in February. Where 
conditions are favorable the leaves 
are so persistent that the plant has 
the appearance of being evergreen. 
In the north, it is rather dwarf, but 
further south it grows five or six feet 
high, but—the fact must be admitted 
—it has a somewhat straggling ap- 
pearance when it reaches that size. 
L. Standishii is a very similar plant, 
but has redder fruit. 














The Buffaloberry 


The Buffaloberry (Shepherdia ar- 
gentea) is a native American shrub 
and a member of the Oleaster family. 
The charm of this Shepherdia lies in 
the color of its oblong leaves, which 
are silvery white on both sides. As 
the bark of the branches is gray, the 
entire shrub forms a marked contrast 
to the light and dark green foliage 
of most of the common trees and 
shrubs with which it may be sur- 
rounded. Being thorny to some ex- 
tent, and making a strong growth, it 
is useful as a hedge plant. 

The flowers are of no great impor- 
tance but are bright yellow and rather 
pretty, and appear in April and May. 
The fruit which follows is much more 
attractive, being scarlet and crimson 
and oftentimes clothing the bush from 
top to bottom, being set off delight- 
fully by the gray and silvery white 
background. 





Lemoine’s Deutzia 

In the Deutzia which bears his 
name, M. Lemoine, the great French 
hybridist, has given garden makers 
an exceedingly handsome shrub and 
one which is to be valued for its 
spring display. It was made by cross- 
ing D. gracilis and D. parviflora, with 
the natural result that it is larger 
than the former and smaller than the 
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latter. It has the advantage of being 
hardier than the well known D. gra- 
cilis, and can be substituted for it 
without any loss of ornamental re- 
sults, unless a very low growing plant 
is required. There are now several 
forms of this hybrid, including Boule 
de Niege. It is worth knowing that 
all these hybtid Deutzias are easily 


increased by cuttings which can be 
made successfully even by amateurs 
immediately after the flowering sea- 
son. The cuttings should be taken 
from new wood and planted in sand 
in a cold frame under glass or in 
sandy soil outside and covered with 
hand lights. 





ASIATIC QUINCES 


Not for many years have the Asi- 
atic Quinces, popularly known as Jap- 
anese Quinces, flowered so freely as 
they are doing at the present time. 
In many places by the wayside in 
Massachusetts shapely bushes of this 
shrub attract attention by the bril- 
lianey of their thousands of brightly 
colored blossoms. The popular name 
is a misnomer since, though long-cul- 
tivated in the gardens of Japan, the 
plant is of Chinese origin. Its correct 
name is Chaenomeles lagenaria, so- 
called because of its gourd-like fruit 
which on account of its fragrance is 
esteemed as an ornament by the 
Chinese and Japanese alike. In the 
Arnold Arboretum there is a very fine 
collection of these Quinces. All imag- 
inable shades of red to the most in- 
tense scarlet may be found among the 
flowers of this shrub and some have 
pure white blossoms. No plant could 
be more decorative and it is a pity 
that the different varieties are not 
readily obtainable in American nur- 
series. 

Here and there one sees fins low 
hedges made of this Quince and when 
properly clipped and kept in order 
nothing could be more effective. All 
the stems are studded with blossoms 
from the ground up, lighting up the 
hedge in a pleasing fashion. 

The true Japanese Quince also has 
flowers of varying shades of red but 
it is a smaller plant. In gardens it is 
familiarly known as Cydonia Maulei, 
but correctly speaking it should be 
Chaenomeles japonica. 

Like all the Apple family these 
plants are subject to attacks of scale 
insects. This pest may be kept under 
proper control by spraying in the win- 
ter with lime sulphur, one gallon to 
eight gallons of water. 

—E. H. WILSON. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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ROSES AND CLIMATES 


Geo. C. Thomas Writes a Book With 
a New Point of View 


There has been a deluge of Rose 
books this year, and strange as it may 
seem, most of them are good books, 
too. To be sure there is a certain 
sameness to them, which seems in- 


evitable, but the last to appear, 
‘‘Roses for All American Climates,’’* 
by George C. Thomas, is unique in at 
least one way. It is the first book 
that has ever been written with the 
definite aim of giving complete lists 
of hybrid tea, hybrid perpetual, and 
climbing Roses in different sections 
of the country, as well as a carefully 
worked out exposition of the peculiar 
requirements of each class under 
varying climatic environments. Prob- 
ably no man in the country is more 
eapable of producing such a book 
than Mr. Thomas, who has grown 
Roses extensively in the east and in 
California, and whose reputation as a 
hybridizer as well as an author’and 
investigator is world wide. 

As might be expected, Mr. Thomas 
argues for own-root Roses under most 
circumstances. He also deprecates 
the growing of the so-called decora- 
tive Roses in small gardens. He 
points out that Roses good for cut- 
ting are also decorative and that the 
eutting of the flowers keeps the 
plants in proper shape throughout 
the summer. The decorative Roses 
have short stems so that they are of 
little use in the house and the plants 
require constant trimming to preserve 
their symmetry. Of course Gruss an 
Teplitz is ruled out by this dictum, 
and so is Red Letter Day. Perhaps 
they can be spared; yet it would be 
diffieult to dispense with Gruss an 
Teplitz when a bedding Rose is 
wanted, or for that matter, a low 
hedge with continuous bloom. 

Mr. Thomas helps the amateur who 

* Roses for All American Climates, by 


George C. Thomas. Jr. Published by the 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. Price $3.00. 
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is fond of fragrant flowers by point- 
ing out that nearly all of the red 
Roses give wonderful perfume, and 
that many of the pinks are delight- 
fully scented, while the light colored 
kinds usually lack fragrance, Ophelia 
being a notable exception. 

Hybrid perpetuals are recommended 
for the extreme north, the northeast, 
the Pacific northwestern seacoast, and 
curious as it may seem, the Pacific 
southwest. In this last named section 
they give remarkably fine flowers and 
have an unusually long blooming sea- 
son. In the southeastern and interior 
southern sections, on the other hand, 
the hybrid perpetuals lose their foli- 
age long before the summer is gone. 
Many of them also are discolored by 
rain. In the colder sections their ex- 
treme hardiness commends them and 
some kinds are fairly persistent 
bloomers. 

It seems that the Pacific northwest 
is particularly fortunate as regards 
climbing Roses, for almost all kinds 
except the most tender teas, Noisettes 
and the Cherokee will thrive there. 
The southwestern seacoast section is 
even more fortunate, however, for in 
that locality it becomes merely a case 
of choosing kinds which one likes, 
even the tender climbers of southern 
France growing gloriously in southern 
California, while teas and Noisettes 
flourish with apparently no care and 
no season of rest. 

There is one fly in the ointment, 
though, even in that favored region. 
Mildew is very prevalent, and unless 
one is willing to spend much time 
spraying his plants, it is wise to 
choose climbers that are fairly im- 
mune to this visitation. Roses with 
medium petalage are also found de- 
sirable, as thin foliage opens too 
quickly. 

In the matter of mildew, climbers 
in the hybrid tea class escape only in 
the interior southern section, or in 
high locations in the central zone. 
Nevertheless, this trouble can be 
avoided to a considerable extent by 
giving the plants a sunny, ventilated 
location, and dusting freely with pow- 
dered sulphur early in the season. 

It has been found that northern ex- 
posures are most trying on Roses sus- 
ceptible to mildew. Mr. Thomas em- 
phasizes the fact that when Roses 
are to be planted next to a wall, a 
trellis or some other means of support 
should be used so that there will be 
air space between the plant and the 
wall. 

In addition to his climatie informa- 
tion, the writer of this book gives 
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many helpful hints about the eqjt. 
vation of Roses. Amateurs may life 
to read what he says about handling 
Rose plants when they arrive from 
the nursery: 


Unpack at once and check carefully; the 
either heel into the ground and protect from 
the sun, or else replace in their original wry 
pings, if such are adequate and are freshengj 
with water. Where the wood of the Tose 
shows a wrinkled and dry appearance. the 
best method is to at once submerge the plants 
in tubs of water, which should be of medinn 
temperature and so maintained. Roses cop. 
ing with balls of soil on their roots should jy 
kept protected and sprinkled until -planteg 
but the ball must not be washed away, 
broken by the water or by handling, for #f 
broken the bush is difficult to save. Before 
planting roses received with bare roots, gj 
broken roots should be cut off above th 
break, and very long roots had better jy 
shortened to average length. 


Apparently Rose enthusiasts jp 
some sections have unusual difficulties 
to encounter. It is related that Mr 
H. E. Young, who lives in Winsloy, 
Arizona, where the altitude is high 
and where strong winds prevail, heaps 
up earth over her plants when they 
are first put into the ground so as to 
cover them completely. This covering 
is retained for three or four weeks, 
and kept continually wet, and by this 


means the Rose is protected from 
evaporation until it gets a good start, 

The author likes mulches for r 
taining moisture in the soil of Ros 
beds. Incidentally the mulch help 
to reduce the amount of cultivation 
and weeding required. Peat mos 
spread to a depth of two inches after 
being finely ground is recommendel 
as the best mulch, but when it is no 
readily obtained, any litter can bk 
used, although less desirable. Eva 
lawn grass is valuable, and in very 
sandy soils or those having too free 
under drainage a clay mulch may k 
used. Mr. Thomas finds that mulches 
are much more necessary in southen 
zones than in other districts. 

Insect pests are given considerable 
attention, and the author sa 
he has been very successful in ¢om- 
bating mildew according to a formuls 
first suggested by Mr. J. A. Curry, 0 
Portland, Oregon. One and one half 
ounces of bicarbonate of soda are d+ 
solved in a gallon of boiling wale 
which is afterwards cooled. Whale dl 
or fish soap is added as a sticket, 
about seven and one-half ounces # 
soap being used with five gallons of 
the mixture. 

Of course only a few of the maly 
informative points which the 
contains have been taken up @ 
review, but enough has been said, p& 
haps, to indicate the value of what 
without question, one of the most i 
portant Rose books of recent date 
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FERTILIZERS IN THE GARDEN 


Even the most carefully prepared 
garden needs a certain amount of 
feeding after a year or two, although 
much depends upon the character of 
the plants used. Annuals do not draw 
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" yery heavily upon the fertility of the 
~ soil, and shrubs. send their roots as 
rd arule for long distances, giving them 
the ; 
ts a wide feeding ground. 
- Manure of any kind dug into the 
te HP cround at intervals of several years 
* will serve for most shrubs. Perennials 
fot ME draw heavily on the plant food of the 
2 gil so that the hardy border must 
be receive rather liberal applications of 
fertilizer in some form if a good dis- 
in & play of flowers is to be maintained. 


ties Pulverized sheep or poultry manure is 
fx We very satisfactory when used as a 
steady diet, a generous application be- 
: ing made early each spring. Bone meal 
igh isalsoa very reliable fertilizer for per- 
ADS ennials. In fact, it is to be preferred 
hey even to sheep or poultry manure for 
ba Peonies and the different forms of the 
German Iris. Japanese Irises, which 
have a different root system, seem to 
ab like any kind of manure, even that 
this from the stable, if it does not come 
rom in contact with the roots. 

art, It often proves of great benefit to 
Te- apply manure water to the perennial 
Lose border at frequent intervals during 
elps the flowering season. Nitrate of soda 
tion isa stimulant, and acts very quickly, 
nos but must, however, be used cautiously 
fier Hand probably is safest when dissolved 
del @ in water at the rate of a tablespoonful 
not H® tothe average watering can. It is well 
ye toremember that manure water should 
vel not be given to any plant without first 


ov, 


very thoroughly soaking the soil with plain 
free water. All fertilizer depends upon 
y be water to become available so that 
ches HE when either pulverized sheep manure 
hert _ © commercial fertilizers are used in 
aii a dry state water should be applied 
utificially afterwards unless a timely 
rainfall makes it unnecessary. 
x Perhaps it should be said in this 
of connection that Rhododendrons and 


bat Azaleas are to be treated in a different 
manner from other shrubs. Bone meal 
not be used on them, as it in- 
terferes with the acid condition of the 
“ail which such plants demand. In re- 
tent years epsom salts have been put 
as being of great benefit to 
endrons, but there seems to be 
to good grounds for this claim. If 
of any kind seems to be de- 
manded, it should take the form of 
"el rotted barnyard manure applied 
m the late autumn, and over the 
muleh of leaves which is indispensable 
the growing of Rhododendrons. 
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- PERENNIALS 


The Hardy Gloxinia 


There are few gardens in which the 
hardy Gloxinia (Inearvillea Delavayi) 
is to be found. Yet this is one of the 
handsomest of the tuberous peren- 
nials. Probably the fact that plants 
left out of doors over winter in the 
north usually perish accounts in part 
for the lack of interest shown in the 
hardy Gloxinia. If amateurs would 
learn to dig up the tubers in the 
autumn and store them in boxes of 
sand in the cellar throughout the win- 
ter, they would have no difficulty in 
carrying them on year after year. The 
plant, which is low growing and 
should be placed at the very front of 
the border, comes from China and 
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ers of Doronicum caucasicum are 
bright yellow, and those of D. excel- 
sum orange yellow, and daisy-like in 
appearance. When the Doronicums 
are planted in clumps near the front 
of the border they are among the most 
decorative of all spring bloonts, al- 
though they close up at nightfall, 
opening the next morning. In order 
to give the best results the plants 
should be lifted and divided every two 
vears, and there is no better time to 
do this work than immediately after 
the flowering season, that is, in June. 





Hardy Lupines 


The Lupines, which have been much 
improved in late years, are gaining in 
popularity. Some of the newer 
crosses give plants with a surprisingly 
long flowering season, beginning in 
late June and lasting all through the 





HARDY LUPINES ARE QUICK GROWING PERENNIALS 


throws up spikes of cup shaped flow- 
ers with rosy petals and yellow 
throats on bare stems often two feet 
high. A group of these plants with a 
green background is exceedingly ef- 
fective, and no difficulty will be found 
in growing them if they are given a 
good, well worked soil through which 
the long tap root can find its way. 





Leopard’s Bane 


The Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum) 
is triply meritorious. It comes very 


early in the season, flowering freely in 
May; it is excellent for cutting, being 
one of the first of the spring flowers 
useful for this purpose; and it will 
thrive in a spot which gets only a 
small amount of sunlight. 


The flow- 


summer. It is true that the Lupines 
have acquired the reputation of being 
somewhat hard to handle, but that is 
because of ignorance about the proper 
way to treat them. If the seed of 
hardy Lupines is planted in June, 
little trouble will be experienced in 
raising the plants. It is much wiser, 
too, to divide them in the spring than 
in the autumn. The plants like plenty 
of water, but will thrive in ordinary 
garden soil if the drainage is good. 
The blue of a good strain of Lupines 
is very satisfactory. The white forms 
are useful in mixed borders, and the 
newest arrivals show different shades 
of pink and purple which must be 
experimented with before a definite 
decision is arrived at as to their value. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








One hundred years ago the Lilac 
and the Fothergilla were garden cron- 
ies. Now there is hardly a garden in 
America, I suppose, where the Fother- 
gilla can be found except in the Ar- 
nold Arboretum. The Lilac, on the 
other hand has remained one of the 
most popular of shrubs, partly be- 
cause of its innate beauty and partly 
because it is among the easiest of 
plants to grow. There are few shrubs 
which are so tenacious of life. George 
Washington imported Lilacs from 
England when he laid out the grounds 
at Mt. Vernon, and Prof. C. S. Sar- 
gent is authority, I believe, for the 
assertion that these very plants, or at 
least plants which suckered from 
them, are still blooming in the old 
garden. 

There are private estates in New 
England and doubtless others in other 
parts of the country where large col- 


080) ee (<a e-em 9 


lections have been made. The Arnold 
Arboretum has 220 different species, 
hybrids and varieties. It has re- 
mained, however, for the park de- 
partment of Rochester, N. Y., to make 
the largest and most comprehensive 
planting of these shrubs in America. 
There are unusual opportunities at 
Rochester to develop such collections, 
and the best possible use of them has 
been made. In years to come its 
Fiowering Cherries and its Lilaes are 
certain to give this city in northern 
New York a unique and wide reputa- 
tion. ; 

The first Lilae to get a place in Eu- 
ropean gardens was the plant which 
is still to be found growing in the 
neighborhood of many old New Eng- 
land farm-houses. This plant (Syringa 
vulgaris) reached western Europe in 
1597 by the way of Constantinople 
and Vienna. It was long believed to 


‘shades obtained. 
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have come originally from Persia, an 
it is only in comparatively rege, 
years that it has been known that this 
Lilac was a native of the mountain 
forests of Bulgaria. 

Another Lilac, the so-called Pergig, 
Lilac (Syringa persica) a native 
the region from the Caucasus 4 
Afghanistan, was known in Englanj 
as early as 1658. The Persian Lily 
blooms usually ten days later than th 
common Lilac and is a beautiful gar- 
den plant, but is probably less ofte 
cultivated than it was a century ago 

If I am not mistaken, Lemoine, thy 
famous French hybridizer, was th 
first man to develop worth-whil 
double flowered Lilacs. His early }y. 
brids have been crossed again in or 
der to produce the best of the modem 
varieties. Few shrubby plants hay 
been changed to so notable a degre 
through the art of the hybridizer x 
the Lilac, the size having been greatly 
increased and many new colors ani 


Yet it must be admitted, that, asin 
the case of many other plants, phys 
ical changes such as those outlined 





TED 
LILACS IN HIGHLAND PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y., WHERE ONE OF THE FINEST COLLECTIONS IN THE WORLD IS LOCA 
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have robbed the modern varieties to 





‘a a large extent of the subtle fragrance 
: which gave the old fashioned Lilac 
thy much of its appeal. It is a great dis- 
tain intment to sniff the blooms of 
. many modern kinds and to find them 
Sa simost devoid of odor. Even in this 
nd matter, though, there are compensa- 
0 ions. The old fashioned Lilaes pro- 
land duce so heavy a perfume that they 
ile ean hardly be tolerated indoors, 
the while the modern kinds can be used 
gal freely without any such annoyance. 
ten Any collection to be complete 
agi. should have a few of the Chinese 
the species, particularly S. pubescens, 
the which comes very early and is remark- 
is ably fragrant, and S. villosa, which 
| blooms after all the other kinds have 
+" Hone and which makes an unusually 
den attractive round topped plant, al- 
res though the odor of the flowers is dis- 
gree tinctly unpleasant. 
gio In planting Lilacs it must be re- 
ly membered that plants on their own 
= roots are superior to those which have 
been grafted on other varieties of the 
a common Lilacs, for Lilacs produce 
ad many root-suckers. These often grow 


vigorously, so that a person who buys 
a fine named variety may in a few 
years find that the suckers from the 
254 root on which it was grafted have 
over-powered and killed his named 
variety, or that he has a bush pro- 
oe ducing on different branches flowers 
ay of his original purchase and of the 





Nurserymen also use the Privet as 
astock on which to graft Lilacs. But 
lilaes should never be grafted. Al- 
though they can be propagated in win- 
ter by cuttings of hard wood, the best 
way is to make soft wood cuttings in 
late June or early July. American nur- 
erymen rarely adopt this method for 
akes a little longer to produce sale- 
{plants than it does by grafting, 
plants on their own roots are so 
| more valuable than grafted 
§ that no one should ever buy a 
ed Lilac. 
mess one has an unusually large 
er of plants it will be found well 
| while cutting off the flower 
[after the blooms have faded. 

mts look better when this is 
mut what is of more importance, 
fain of ripening seeds which a 
‘finds peculiarly debilitating is 
ed. It is right after the blooming 
B, too, that the Lilacs should be 
i, if any cutting back is neces- 
Decause they begin almost im- 
ely to make flower buds for the 
on. Even with young plants 
in amount of heading back is 
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TIMELY VEGETABLE NOTES 
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From now onward the main thing 
in growing first-class vegetables is 
constant cultivation. As time permits 


go through the rows and between the 
plants, keeping the surface in as loose 
a condition as is possible. This is es- 
pecially true after rain, as no matter 
how much we irrigate, pipe water 
simply is not to be compared to what 
falls from the clouds. The chemical 
elements necessary to plant life, can- 
not be added as far as our experience 
and observation has been, equal to a 
good rain, so that when we get this 
free gift we should do our utmost to 
conserve it. There is nothing better 
than a dust mulch for this purpose, 
as the roots have every chance to ob- 
tain air nourishment by the continual 
loosening up of the surface. 

Iam aware that some are strong be- 
lievers in mulching with manure lit- 
ter, but this practice has a tendency 
to seal up the surface of the ground 
to some extent, cutting off the free ac- 
cess of air to the roots. Light appli- 
cations of a well balanced fertilizer, 
every second week until the crop shows 
the first signs of maturing, are very 
helpful. So far, of all the plant 
foods on the market, the best we have 
found is ‘‘ Clay’s fertilizer’’. The price 
is almost prohibitive for general use, 
which is a great pity, as besides being 
a first-class plant food, it is extremely 
safe to use, the plants taking it into 
their system as they require it. 

Don’t forget a sowing of Bush 
Beans about two weeks apart, and if 
very tender beans are desired, a ten 
day interval is nearer right. 

Beets are another vegetable that 
very soon get beyond table use, and 
very large sowings are not desirable 
until perhaps the last that can be ma- 
tured outdoors for winter use. Always 
thin these about three to four inches 
apart to secure a good shaped beet. 

Green curled Scotch Kale is a very 
useful vegetable for decorative pur- 
poses when one is putting up an ex- 
hibit of vegetables, especially if the 
collection is any size. We saw it used 
with telling effect one fall in New 
York Show, in by far the best ar- 
ranged collection of vegetables we 
have ever seen on this side of the 
Atlantic. Kale also makes fine greens 
after it has received a good freezing. 
It enjoys a strong rich soil similar 
to Cabbage, and requires as much 
space to develop the plants. 

Get the ground into shape for plant- 





ing the late Cabbage and Cauliflower. 
A good way is to open a drill fairly 
deep and give a good manuring with 
cow manure in the bottom of the drill 
and then fill in level. New land is 
best for them. 

Another sowing of late carrots will 
now be in order. Be sure and secure 
a good deep mellow loam free of 
stones to grow them in. Thin to five 
inches apart between the plants. 

Tie up the heads of early Cauli- 
flower when the heads are forming, 
and after they have matured, if it is 
desired to hold them for sometime cut 
half the roots through. This is also 
true of early cabbage, after the heads 
are formed. 

Another sowing of Sweet Corn will 
also be in order to keep a steady sup- 
ply of ears fit to eat. 

French Dandelions are appreciated 
by some for salad purposes when they 
are blanched. These are much super- 
ior to the wild dandelion in flavor. 
Sow in shallow drills a foot apart 
and thin the plants to six inches. 
Blanch with soil. 

Kohlrabi may be sown at inter- 
vals and used when not over three 
inches in diameter, larger the flesh 
becomes woody. 

Cos Lettuce is preferred by some 
if it is blanched a little. The va- 
riety Trianon is no doubt the finest 
to grow. 

Mustard and Cress are useful for 
salads, sow at short intervals to se- 
cure a steady supply. 





COMING EVENTS 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 6-8. Exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, with 
the cooperation of local garden clubs, at Fair- 
mont Park. 

Boston, Mass., June 7 and 8. Annual Rho- 
dodendron, Azalea and [Iris Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 


Des Moines, Iowa, June 14-16. Annual 
Exhibition of the American Peony Society, at 
the Coliseum. 


Boston, Mass., June 21 and 22. Annual 
Peony Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 


cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


Boston, Mass., June 28 and 29. Annual 
Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea Exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 


New York, August 8-10. Gladiolus Exhibi- 
tion of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, in cooperation with the American 
Gladiolus Society, in the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

Providence, R. I., June 20. Annual June 
Exhibition of Rhode Island Horticultural So- 
ciety, at Narragansett Hotel, opening at 12 
o’ clock. 

New Bedford, Mass., June 18-19. Annual 
Peony and Iris Show of the New Bedford 
Horticultural Society, in the Public Library 
Building. 

New Bedford, Mass., June 25-26. Annual 
Rose Show of the New Bedford Horticultural 
Society, in the Library Building. 
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GARDEN REQUISITES 
JAPANESE BAMBOO STAKES 
Last for years—Do not decay 
GREEN OOLORED. Invisible, light 
and = strong. For staking Lilies, 

Gladioli, Dahlias, etc. 
50 100 250 


$ .75 $1.40 

4 .85 1.60 

ey hg 1.25 2.25 

ee te ‘* Natural color 2.00 
EXTRA HEAVY STAKES 


For Dahlias, Young Trees, Tomatoes, 
Pole Beans, etc. 
ft. long $2.00 $3.75 


3 ft. long 


6é se 


OYAMA PLANT FOOD 
Will make your flowers and vegetables 
wonderfully productive 
GARDEN SIZE—This Sale, $1.00 
Raffia White—Our Pelican Brand 
Per lb., 35c 5 Ibs., $1.50 
Raffia Tape—Green, Invisible 
On spools for tying 
(Extra strong), $1.25 
We import ALL RARE Seeds and Bulbs 
Send for our Garden Book 


H. H. Berger & Co. 


35 Warren St., New York 
Estb. 47 Years 

















The Most Important New Rose Book 


ROSES FOR ALL AMERICAN 
CLIMATES 


By GEORGE C. THOMAS, Jr. 
Price $3.00 
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-~ 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 











Dignified, Exclusive 

on not overrun 

with competitors. 

Crowded with opportun- 

ity for money-making and 

big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 

comes attained by experts. Easy 

to master under eur correspondence methods. 

Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 

uates in getting started and developing their 

businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, 74-] Newark, New York 











School of Horticulture = ye. 


Gardening, Fruit Growing, 
Bees, Poultry. A delight- 
ful, healthful calling—one of 
the most pleasurable open to 
women. New interest ev- 
ery day. Two-year diploma 
course combines practice 
with theory. Good positions 
open to our graduates. Eight- 
een miles from Philadelphia. 
For all particulars address 


Miss Louise R. Carter, Director 
Ambler, Pa. 





“LOW THORPEXS 


A School of Landscape 


Architecture for Women 
36 miles from Boston. 
Intensive training for a delightful 
and profitable phew nae for women. 


Courses in ndscape Architecture, 
Horticulture and Planting Design. 


, aes the Secretary, Groton, Mass. 
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Picea glauca, variety conica 


A beautiful pyramidal evergreen tree of slender proportions. Its density 
of short, silvery green needles gives it the appearance of a Retinospora, 
rather than a tree—a rare and valuable plant. 


We offer the following sizes for Spring delivery: 
18-20 inches 


10-12 inches 
12-15 inches 
15-18 inches 


20-24 inches 
Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden Annual, 
now ready. A copy will be mailed free, on request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
6 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
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$5.50 each 
7.50 each 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 


Flowering Trees of 
the Orient 


Chinese Flowering Crabs 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 
Japanese Weeping erries 


A. E. WOHLERT 
The Garden Nurseries Narberth, Pa. 

















NEW ENGLAND 


‘ 
MO UALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


@Titile Tree. rms ) 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Rosalie’s Humming-Bird Feeding Flower 
A beautiful, almost indestructible, flower, 
with an attraction which keeps these tiny 
birds constantly about the border. Used 
with great success in gardens of many 
large estates. Manufactured in red only. 
Price $1.00 
BROOKWOOD 
East River, Conn. 


Address, 


IRIS and PEONIES 


We expect to have a tolerably 
good show in June. Everybody 
weicome. Boston and Worcester 
cars pass Horticultural Hall and in 
less than thirty minutes will leave 
you at Cedar Street, Wellesley 
Hills. By auto follow Huntington 
Avenue to Brookline Village and 
then Boylston Street to Cedar 
Street. You will be just as welcome 
whether you order anything or not. 

Very truly yours 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















Packard Bird-Houses 
$1.00 each 
Why pay more? 
Everything for 
Wild Birds 
Catalogue free 
Address 
Winthrop Packard 
Canton, Mass. 


Rosenfield’s Superb Peonies 
Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated peony 
booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Reno Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 




















ROSES 


All sturdy, field-grown, 2-year stock, 
Columbia, Radiance, Ophelia, Butterfly, 
Hadley, Sunburst, and other desirable 
varieties. 38 for $1.00, 12 for $3.00, 
postpaid. 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 





STAR BRAND ROSES 
cvnty ctber goad basa ciate? 


Send for our list. 
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Rebert Pyle, Pres. 

















When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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pought singly, would cost twice as much. 


PULVERIZED 
SHEEP MANURE 


Used with Franklin Park Lawn Seed. 
Pulverized Sheep Manure is the best 
natural fertilizer. It produces an en- 
during, thick turf. Experts use it with 
Franklin Park Lawn for golf 
courses, putting greens, parks and pri- 
vate estates. 

Prices: 5 lbs. 30c; 10 Ibs. 60c; 25 Ibs. 
$1.00; 100 Ibs. $3.00. 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 





Contains 
recleaned, live, 
everywhere in New England for more 
than 50 years as the best. 
quality more than justifies the trifle 
extra cost and makes it economical to 
use—4 Ibs. cover 2400 sq. ft. 

Prices: % Ib. 
$2.00; 8 lbs. $4.00; 1 bushel (32 Ibs.) 
$14.00. 


Bilge Ribak” Takka Collection 


$5.00 (Postpaid) 
1 Each of 12 Named Varieties, including 


Cactus, Collarette, Show, Decorative and Peony-Flowered Types 


We recommend this collection with every confidence, the varieties being an 
excellent selection of the different types of Dahlias. 


Many of these varieties, if 


Beautiful Lawns 


FRANKLIN PARK 


LAWN SEED 
only the highest grade of 
pure seeds. Known 


Its superior 


30c; 1 lb. 60c; 4 Ibs. 


FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 


Gladioli 


We have thousands of Planting 
Stock at bargain prices 








PURE STOCK 
and 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 




















ccc 











Sylva, Diana, 
15 in all for $2.50; 5 bulbs each for $10.00. 











— 


B. M. & M. E. Latham 


GLADIOLUS SYMPOSIUM SPECIAL 


One bulb each of Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. F. 
Measure, Evelyn Kirtland, Marshal Foch (K), Alice Tiplady, E. J. Shaylor, Carmen 
erada, Prince of Wales, H. 0. G 


These were all included in the first 25 varieties in 
by the NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. 


F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON - - 





Pendleton, Anna Eberius, Golden 
oehl, Mona Lisa, and Crimson Glow, 


All large bulbs 13 in. and up. 
the symposium recently held 


Mansfield, Mass. 











Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


IS ONE OF THE THREE BEST GLADS 
13-inch bulbs make the fine blooms—25 bulbs for $2.00, postpaid 
List of other varieties gladly sent on request 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 


North Scituate, R. I. 
























IRIS BARGAINS 





Siberian Orientalis Blue King and 
Snow Queen $2.50 per dozen, $10.00 
per 100. (Not less than fifty sold at 
this price. Very fine for mass effect.) 
Dwarf irises for rock gardens or for 
borders. Cyenea a deep purple, $2.00 
a dozen. Deep yellow, same price. 
t by express unless otherwise 
requested. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens 


Alexander’s Dahlias 


My catalog, illustrated in colors, and 
containing valuable cultural notes as 
well as complete lists of Dahlias, Gladi- 
oli, Peonies, Phlox and Iris, is free— 
and now is the time to send for it. 

J. K. ER (Est. 1892) 

The World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 
$2 Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass. 





Sharon, Masachusetts 
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MERCHANTS PRIZE 
WINNING DAHLIA BULBS 
For $5 I will send 12 dahfias costing 

or more each, including cactus, 


Floral Gardens 


Grows Dahlias of Distinction 
Evelyn M. Dane, Geant de Lyon, Isa 
(most excellent for cutting), King 
Albert, Liberty Bond, Mrs. Ethel F. T. 
Smith, Mrs. I. de ver Warner, Wash- 
ington City. 

Send for retail list 


E. M. SANFORD, Madison, N. J. 





en 4 and decorative types. For $10 
send 12 dahlias costing $2 or 
more each, such as Cardinal Mercier, 
lovely salmon pink, Della V. Potter, 
large lavender, Edith Sloeomb, beauti- 





» Rosy Nell, deep cerise, Mrs. 
Wn, . Smith, long stemmed cream, 
Slocomb, beautiful yellow, and 


equally good. 
Merchants Hillside Dahlia Gardens 
85 East Main Street 


Gloucester, Mass. 
On the road to East Gloucester 


|_ Bedding Plants of All Kinds 
a 


=. Dr. Milpaugh, mahogany 
P.T 

















With every catalog we will send 
a valuable treatise on 


“How We Grow Our Dahlias” 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 
17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 


CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
‘Wenham, Mass. 














HEBRON HEIGHTS GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 


Le Marechal Foch, Roanoke, Bertrex, No. 5 $6 
No. 6 $3 per M. Bulblets, 50c M, $2 per qt. 


Panama No.1 $17 No.2 $13 
Peace No.1 $20 No.2 $16 
Halley No.2 $14 No.3 $10 
E. Kirkland No.2 $22 No.3 $16 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 4 regular prices 
PRANK FRENIER - - Hebronville, Mass. 








The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia 
By Mrs. Charles H. Stout 


The latest and best book on 
as and Dahlia Growing 


PRICE, $3.00 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


| Gg lr-axfooke 


GARDENS 
$O BILLERICA, MASS. 
GEORGE L. FISH 


Dahlia Specialist and Gladioli 
Enthusiast 




















Grown bulbs 
Special 
Assortments 
Per doz. $2.50 
oe ee 5.00 
10.00 
15.00 






se se 
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Our Catalogue for Your Address 
DAHLIA HAVEN GARDEN 

















10 Intervale Ave. - East Providence, R. I. 














|| Reliable Florists | 








BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 


HORTICULTURE 





JUNE 1, 194 MM ft 


ARNESON LCRA CN 
KINKADE .GARDEN TRACTOR 4 


and Power Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Fruit Growers, 
Nurserymen & Lawnwork 
American Farm Machine Co. 


2584 University Ave. 8.E. * 
ms Minn, 






























UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading For all this 





D 
GARDEN BOOK 


is a household word with leading 
amateur and professional garden- 
ers. You will find it indispensable 
when planning your garden this 
year—as a reference book for the 
latest and best in Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs, and for its explicit cultural 
instructions. 

It contains hundreds of photo- 
engravings, some in natural color, 
illustrating the Dreer specialties in 
Vegetables and Flowers. 


There is a free copy of this invalu- 
able Garden Book for you, if you 
will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 


Florist District 
Thomas J. Grey Co. 
Wenuttati SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
Shop AND RETAIL 
of Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
: Improved Styles in Implements 

Quality and Catalogue upon Application 

Service 16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 








David Clark’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 





426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 

















NICE STRONG SEEDLING PLANTS.— 
Seeded last August, except as noted. Packed 
safely to arrive O. K. anywhere. Good many 
will bloom this year. 

Hundreds of testimonial letters on hand. 

Achillea, the Pearl; Anthemis, Kellway; 
Anemone, St. Brigid; Columbine, Helenae, 
Long Spurred; loreopsis, lanc. 
Mrs. Bell, Tearsteak, 
Shasta; Digitalis; Dianthus, lat. atroc.; 
Pyrethrum, Kellway; Physostegia alba; 
Carnation, Grenadin Red; Gypsophila, panic.; 
Lychnis, chalcedonica, viscaria, splendens; 
Delphinium, Gold Medal, chinensis blue, alba, 


grand. ; 


Daisies, Edward, 


Belladonna, March seedl.; Sweet William, 
Newport, Scarlett, Holborn, 80c per 100, 
$7.00 per 1000, cash. 


Lupinus polyph., new hybr.; Oolumbine, 
Rose Queen, Skinnerii; Eryngium, amethys- 
tinum; Veronica spicata Long Supl.; Poppy 
orientalis, Iceland; Anchusa Dropmore. 

The above $1.20 per 100, $10.00 per 1000. 

Carnation chaubauds, Rubis, Nero, purple, 
Marie chaubaud yellow, red, white, double, 
large flowering. Will bloom by August. 
$2.50 per 100, cash, please. 


J. DVORAK, Nurseryman 
BR. F. D. 4, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 








fly, thrips, 


For 


SOLD 
Aphine 








mildew, 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables, 


Madison, N. J. 












THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 


soft scale and most sap- 


sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


rust and other blights 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 


BY ALL DEALERS 
Manufacturing Co. 








Puts The Top In Top-Soi 












for Gardens, Lawns Flowe 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co., Dept 14, Newton, NJ 








WILSON’S WEED KILLER: For wilt 
drives, cobble gutters, tennis courts, ete. 


1 gallon 


5 gallons 
50 gallon drum 


Dilute one part Weed Killer with 40 part 


water. 


ANDREW WILSON, Inc. 
Springfield, N. J. 





on how. to 
garden. 





BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE 


gives full description and culture notes 
on Hardy Perennials, besides directions 


A reference book. 
Price 25 cts. with refund coupon. 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H. Montg. Co., West Point, Ps 


make and care for you 











GERANIUMS 





Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24¢; ng 


in. pots, 5c. 


out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6¢. 


Ricard, Poitevine and ot 


Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mas. 


















VARIETY IN 
PEONIES IN THE 


THE LITTLE GARDEN BOOK SERIES 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 


LITTLE GARDEN 


eee eee ewes 


THE LITTLE GARDEN 


ee 


Mrs. Francis King 
eS Shae: oh etieisbeel aa ote lovee cir anette Mrs. Francis 






Ce | 





















DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 


PRICE, $1.75 Each 


HORTICULTURE — 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Edward Harding 
Fletcher Steele 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenué and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


_ In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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Catalogs rf , pc Pies yo Nursery 


POTTED ROSES 


WE have many thousands of potted field grown Roses for out- 
door planting. Many of them are new and rare, among 
them are European and American Novelties. A list of our Potted 
Roses will be sent on application. 
American Grown Roses 

Is the title of our Rose Catalog. It has 63 pages replete with 
illustrations and descriptions. 75 varieties of Roses are portrayed 
in color. 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants 

A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Old Fashioned 
Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants. Beautifully illustrated in 
color, and black. It contains an alphabetical table of Hardy Her- 
baceous Plants indicating Flowering Period. Approximate Height 
and Color. It includes special lists of Irises and Peonies. 

Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Vines 

An illustrated Catalog of Nursery Stocks such as Evergreens, 
Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 

In your request for catalog, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 





SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LAFAYETTE HicHway, SEABROOK, N. H. 


Prepaid Prices—Stock Guaranteed True to Name— 
Prompt Deliveries 


CHOICEST GLADIOLI 


All Bulbs 1% Up in Size 


Each Doz Each Doz. 

Alice Tiplady $.10 $1.00 Mr. Mark $.08 
(D) American MRES.F.C.PETERS .40 

Beauty 45 5.00 Mrs. F. Pendleton .06 
Anna Eberius 15 1.75 Mrs. H. E. Bothin 
Crimson Glow .08 .90 Mrs. Dr. Norton 
Dorothy McKibbin .12 1.25 Myra 
Elf 30 3.50 Orange Glory 
E. J. Shaylor 12 1.25 0. W. Halliday 
Evelyn Kirtland .05 50 Peace 
FLORA 10 1.090 Pink Wonder 
GOLD ‘60 7.00 Prince of Wales 


Golden Measure -25 2.50 a 
Rev. Ewbank 
Gretchen Zang 10 1.00 ROSE ASH 
Jenny Lind 40 4.50 geariano 
Jewell -25 3.00 Schwaben 
Le Mar. Foch 10 #4100 fT. T. Kent 
Lilly White 10 1.00 White Glory 
Louise 20 2.25 White Wonder é 2.50 


Special Mixture of 100 Blooming Size Bulbs, 1 inch up, $2.00 














A NEW WAY TO IRRIGATE 


For Lawns, Flower and Vegetable Gardens, Golf 
Greens, and Shrubbery 


Breck’s Irrigator—a new watering device that will do whatever 
you ask of it in the way of sprinkling or irrigating. Its fifty 
feet of flexible hose fitted with spray nozzles waters any ares 
on your grounds thoroughly with a minimum of labour. 
It can be transferred easily from one place to another, 
lies perfectly straight along a hedge, or coils itself around g 
flower bed. In one or more lengths it makes an admirable 
watering system for. gardens—no moving parts to get out of 
order. And it can be rolled up just like a piece of hose and 
ut away. j 
ifty-foot length sent upon receipt of $25.00—prepaid east of 
the Mississippi; sent express collect west of the Mississippi, 
Send for descriptive circular. if 





























QUARANTINE 37 
keeps out some of the bugs, 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY ~ 


will take care of the rest, but it won’t help you any stand | 
# 


ing in our factory. Mail your order today and see 7 
WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME : 


~ aa 


SPRINGFIELD 





